* ^o                               DEATH   AND   TO-MORROW
bombers going over Villacoublay.   Next morning my charwoman
said it was the finest music she had heard in her life.
The first English leallet I saw was around that time, loo. It was
a poor effort. It pained me to read its ponderous, elephantine
message. Yet my charwoman thought it very beautiful. Michel,
however, had seen it, too. He said the linglish wore still sitting in
arm-chairs and smoking expensive cigars.
The German communiques, though couched in appropriate
language, weren't as happy as they wished to be. By now the
Germans were accredited liars. Their communiques weren't believed.
Here the late Daladier-Reynaud information service had rendered
the country signal service. Us lies had so discredited oil communiques
that disbelief easily extended to the German news. Thus, when a
German communique stated that Birmingham had been heavily
bombed, and quoted the words of a German group captain as saying
that A.A. barrage was poor but fighter resistance was strong, the
good Parisians laughed and said all German bombers must have been
shot down. I used to see German bomber formations (lying over
Paris on their way to bomb lingland. The fighter escorts were
imposing. If curses had any value mine would surely have brought
down the lot of them, bombers and lighters alike,
Winston Churchill was becoming very popular. Now he was
being remembered as a real friend of France and the man who
understood from the start what Germany stood for. Said a workman
to me in a pub, "Churchill would never have signed the Anglo-
German Naval Pact." That was a sore point, too, with the French*
As bad as the remilitarization of the Rhineland.
In the cafes of Paris a tune was rather popular that began like this:
Quand vicnt le crcpuscule
Le contrebandicr. . , .
I don't remember how it went on, but I very much remember a
new set of words Paris coined in September. You heard it every-
where. It began like this:
Quand vicnt Ic crcpuscule
Churchill ct ses bombardiers
Donncnt a Hitler une pilule. . . .
But I can't leave Mr. Churchill without relating a little scene I
witnessed in a Montmartrc bar during that glorious and terrible
period of the beginning of the Battle of Britain. That bar, like most
bars, was small. The proprietor was from Auvergne, like Laval, and